CONVENTIONS ¢ aad © SCHOOLS 


FEBRUARY 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. Contact: Theodore R. Sills & Co., 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


FEBRUARY 10-12, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
PROCESSORS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1958 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 17-19, 1958—OoOHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Com- 
bined Meeting, Deschler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1958—FooD PROCEs- 
SORS WORKSHOP, Department of Horticul- 
ture, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1958—oZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Conven- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 20-21, 1958 — NATIONAL 
RED CHERRY INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 20-21, 1958 — CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS FIELDMEN’S SCHOOL, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1958 — NEW JERSEY 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Cumberland Hotel, Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1958 — INDIANA 
RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 28-MARCH  1,—vIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 2-5, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 3-7, 1958 — QUALITY CONTROL 
TRAINING CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


MARCH 6-7, 1958—Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association combined meeting of 
Fieldmen’s Conference and Canners 
Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. 

MARCH 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 


52nd Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, 


MARCH 13-14, 1958—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 13-14, 1958—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Western Regional 


Meeting, Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, 
California, 
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MARCH 21-22, 1958 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 23-24, 1958 —TENNESSEE FROZ- 
EN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 24-25, 1958—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 54th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 25, 1958 — TENNESSEE-KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 25-28, 1958 — PACKAGING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 
Packaging Machinery & Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 26-27, 1958—WwISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 28-29, 1958—NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Membership Conference, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 30-31, 1958—RETAILERS SHORT 
COURSE, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 


APRIL 20-23, 1958—vu. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Grocery Distribu- 
tion Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MAY 4-7, 1958—SUPER MARKET INSTI- 
TUTE, Annual Convention and Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAY 5-7, 1958— INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
CONFERENCE, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 5-9, 1958—NATIONAL RESTAURANT 
ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Convention & 
Exposition, Chicago, 


MAY 11-14, 1958—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 7th Annual Meeting, Seaview 
Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


MAY 22-31, 1958 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. Contact: Theodore 
R. Sills & Co., 39 LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


JUNE 8-9, 1958 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 59th Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—INTER AMERICAN 
Foop ConGrREss, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


JULY 25, 1958—NORTHWEST CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Summer 
Membership Meeting and Golf Tourna- 
ment, Columbia-Edgewater Country Club 
near Portland, Oregon. 
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AUGUST 11-14, 1958—NATIONAL FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 3lst Annual 
Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1958—Florida Can- 
ners Association, 27th Annual Conven- 
tion, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-29, 1958 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK, sponsored by the National 
Tuna Research Foundation. Contact 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., 30 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1958—wIscoNSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1958—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Meeting, Day- 
ton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1959 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Third Annual Convention, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 
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EDITORIALS 


“GOOD FAITH” —As most readers know, the 
Supreme Court on Monday, 
RULING January 27, disposed of the 17 
year old Standard Oil Company of Indiana price dis- 
crimination case by ruling that Standard acted in “good 
faith” when it cut prices to four Detroit jobbers (only) 
to meet prices offered by competitors. Thus the Court 
ruled that Standard’s action was not in violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


In another less important case, the Court decided on 
January 20 in the case of National Milk Company vs. 
Carnation Company that triple damage suits filed by 
private litigants under Section 3 of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act are not enforceable. Since they are enforce- 
able under Section 2 of the R-P Act which deals with 
price discrimination, promotional allowance, and brok- 
erage, and under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act as well, 
this decision in no way invalidates the main provision 
of the Robinson-Patman Act—though it does repre- 
sent a moral victory for those who would pull it’s teeth. 

The Standard Oil decision, however, strikes at the 
very heart of the Robinson-Patman Act, since it “legal- 
izes” price discrimination, the very practice the Law 
would prohibit. Now, dear Reader, you can meet com- 
petition to your heart’s content. Whenever a large 
buyer tells you he can get it cheaper elsewhere, all you 
have to do now it to meet the price (in “‘good faith’). 
Furthermore, you can still charge the local wholesaler 
the full freight. He doesn’t buy much from you any- 
way, and furthermore, there are not many of them left, 
and the days are numbered for those few who are left. 
So why bother? 


Now it won’t be necessary for you to advertise or 
promote anymore. All you have to do is meet competi- 
tion. Naturally, if it should happen that there is no 
profit in this for you, and how could it be otherwise, 
you won’t be around very long either. But think of the 
orders you will get while you are around. 


Cynical, no doubt, and possibly unworthy of this 
column, used only however, in the hope that it might 
better bestir action. For it is next to impossible to 
review the history of this legislation, designed to pro- 
tect the interests of the smaller firm, without being 
painfully reminded that the industry we love has not 
only failed to support its enforcement, but has openly 
flaunted its provisions in practice; without being re- 
minded of present unhealthy conditions that might 


have been prevented had the full weight of the industry 
been placed behind this good act. 

Let’s review the present situation for a moment. 
Down at Atlantic City A. C. Nielsen, Jr., the well 
known marketing analyst, told canners: “To be ex- 
posed to 70 percent of the grocery traffic in the coun- 
try, the average commodity needed distribution (shelf 
placement) in 112,000 stores in 1939; slightly more 
than 90,000 would do the trick in 1948; 55,000 stores 
were required in 1954; somewhere between 45,000 and 
50,000 stores are needed now, and the figure is declin- 
ing each day.” He further emphasized that the con- 
centration of business is even greater on most canned 
food lines: ‘For example during the 1956-57 pack year 
on canned peaches, pears, corn, and peas, fruit cocktail, 
catsup, and tomato sauce, 24 percent of the stores in 
the country did approximately 85 percent of the vol- 
ume.” He pointed out further that ‘only 27 corporate 
chain food operations do nearly 50 percent of all na- 
tional volume on a sizable list of canned food lines.” 
(Italics ours). 


Do these conditions exist solely as a result of cir- 
cumvention of the Robinson-Patman Act and the lack 
of enforcement? Probably not. But in business, as in 
track and field, if the handicap is too great, those 
starting from scratch haven’t a chance. Some rather 
keen observers predict that if the court decision is 
allowed to stand, and the two price system practice l 
openly, the number of distributors will be again cut 
in half in only a few short years. Furthermore, the 
number of canners will decline in direct proportion to 
the number of customers. 


It’s late, but not too late. For a man fights better 
with his back to the wall. The U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association and the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, among others, are supporting the Equality of 
Opportunity Bill S-11, and there is, or was, at least a 
companion bill in the House HR-11. Senator Estes 
Kefauver is the champion in the Senate; Representa- 
tive Wright Patman of Texas in the House of Reprc- 
sentatives. Your individual congressman should b>? 
acquainted with the importance of restoring the teei. 
in this Legislation. Your local association might help, 
but don’t count on the National, for it is hardly likely 
that this group will do a turnabout at this time, espe- 
cially in view of the known views of its chief counsel. 
Unquestionably this is the last chance. Speak now or 
forever after hold your peace. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


NFBA - USWGA 


Urge Support of Strengthening 
Legislation 


Spokesmen for the National Food 
Brokers Association, and the U. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Association, scored 
sharply the 5-4 Supreme Court decision 
of January 27, ruling that the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana’s special tank 
car price for 4 large Detroit jobbers was 
not a part of a pricing system such as 
would be denied the use of a “good faith” 
defense. 


“January 27, 1958 may go down in 
history as ‘Black Monday’ for the food 
industry,’ NFBA President Watson 
Rogers charged. “I predict that within 
five years the food processors and manu- 
facturers of this country will have only 
50 percent of the number of customers 
they have now. This Supreme Court de- 
cision will result in a two-price system 
in the food industry”, he said. 


“Such a two-price system,” he con- 
tinued, “can soon mean destruction to a 
large segment of food distributors. With 
these distributors out of business, many 
food processors will be froced out of 
business, too. The low margins in food 
distribution make it impossible for many 
companies to withstand the discrimina- 
tory price concessions given to a few of 
their competitors under a_ two-price 
system.” 


Both spokesmen called for a speedy 
enactment of legislation aimed at restor- 
ing to the Robinson-Patman Act the 
strength taken away by this decision. 
Mr Rogers said that the problem was one 
which concerned every branch of the 
food industry, “no matter how small or 
how large”. He said that the court de- 
cision made it more essential than ever 
that the industry unite in devotoing 
whole hearted effort in getting the 
Quality of Opportunity Bill, S-11 en- 
acted. “S-11, “he said, “makes it clear 
that fair competition does not mean the 
right to use a two-price system to destroy 
a large segment of our industry. The 
situation, he concluded, cannot be cor- 
rected, however, unless we have an end 
to the complacency that exists in all 
branches of the food industry today.” 


USWGA said that the decision ’’makes 
all the more imperative the enactment of 
*-11 and HR-11. These bills would deny 
the good faith defense in all cases where 
‘he effect of the discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
‘end to create a monolopy in any line of 
‘ommerce, 
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Score R-P Ruling 


The USWGA spokesman also called 
attention to the National Milk Company 
Vs the Carnation case decided January 
20, where the court denied enforcement 
of Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
by means of triple damage suits filed by 
private litigants. 


Although this decision eliminates a 
needed means of enforcing Section 3 of 
the Act, (known as the Criminal Sec- 
tion), USWGA noted that the decision 
does not affect the rights of private 
parties to bring damage suits under Sec- 


tion 2, the main part of the Robinson- 


Patman Act. 


USWGA called for a speedy enactment 
of S-3079 and HR-10243 aimed at restor- 
ing to the Act “the strength that has 
been sapped from it by the majority 
opinion” in the Carnation case. 


HR-10243 was introduced by Represen- 
tative Wright Patman of Texas and 
S-3079 by Senator John Sparkman of Ala. 
with co-sponsorship by Senators Edward 
J. Thye (Minn.) Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.), Wayne Morse (Ore.), William 
E. Proxmire (Wis.), and Jacob J. Javits 
(RN. Y.). 


R. H. Rowe, USWGA vice-president 
and secretary, has also filed a supple- 
entary statement with the House Ways 
and Means Committee, favoring HR- 
5735, a bill introduced by Representative 
Thomas B. Curtis (Mo.) to give tax re- 
lief to small business. Tax relief will not 
only help wholesale grocers, but also 
their customers, the retailers, Mr. Rowe 
told the Congress. 


Studies Urged to Improve Food 


Quality & Lower 


A broad program of research to im- 
prove wholesale and retail distribution of 
food was called for by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Food Distribution 
Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, Jan. 27-29. 


High on the list of investigations 
needed to assure better quality in foods 
available in retail stores is the develop- 
ment of new and improved methods and 
instruments that will accurately measure 
factors affecting quality of raw and pro- 
cessed agricultural commodities. The 
Committee recommended that special at- 
tention be given to quality problems in 
meats, poultry, and frozen foods. 


Other studies needed to maintain pro- 
duct quality, according to the Committee, 
include research to develop new methods 
of preserving meat, poultry, and eggs, 
especially the use of antibiotics, radia- 
tion treatments, and inert-gas packaging 
as supplements to refrigeration. Deterio- 
ration of fresh fruits, vegetables, meat, 
poultry, and dairy products may also be 
substantially reduced through proper 
packaging Intensified study to evaluate 
new packaging materials, modification of 
forms of packages, better ventilation, 
and better protection from mechanical 
damage are needed. 


Also needed, in the Committee’s 
opinion, is expanded research to achieve 
greater distribution efficiency. Proce- 
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Distribution Costs 


dures and operating methods in retail, 
wholesale, and institutional establish- 
ments should be studied to uncover 
phases which may be improved and sim- 
plified. Expanded research is needed al- 
so, the Committee said, to improve 
cafeteria food preparation, especially 
vegetable-cooking and salad-making op- 


erations. Better coordination of these 
activities should reduce labor costs 
materially. 


In the area of market organization and 
development research, the committee 
called for a study of the market potential 
for food in public elementary and secon- 
dary schools. The study would attempt 
to find out the quantities of food de- 
livered under various school food pro- 
grams, the wholesale value of such food, 
and the market channels and buying 
practices used in the program. 


Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the committee is 
composed of leaders in the food distribu- 
tion industry from all sections of the 
country. Its detailed recommendations 
for food distribution research to be 
undertaken by USDA will be submitted 
formally to the Department within the 
next few weeks. Copies will be available 
from the committee’s executive secretary, 
William C. Dachtler, Office of the Admi- 
nistrator, Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, \Vash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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AUTOMATION 


Automation in the Food 
Processing Plant 


There is an idealistic concept of food 
process automation. In such a concept 
the raw product would enter one door of 
the plant and the finished product exit 
from another. This would be achieved 
with a bare minimum of labor, and the 
finished product would meet rigid quality 
standards. Automated control of the 
product would be maintained by a tech- 
nician at a central control panel. He also 
would record and transmit data cover- 
ing individual unit operations through 
the use of instrumentation. 


To the unimaginative, this may appear 
to be an engineer’s “day-dream”. But, 
in reality we are not too far from such 
automated operations. As a _ concrete 
example, let’s consider the progress made 
by the chemical industry in automation. 
In its infancy all operations were per- 
formed manually. But, today banks of 
control panels record and transmit data 
which control and govern operations 
*vom raw to finished product. 


One might say, “That’s the chemical 
industry. They need not consider Mother 
Nature, nor require a number of workers 
to sort and trim unstable fruit and vege- 
table products. They don’t have to in- 
spect products for foreign material or 
deleterious additives. And this latter in- 
spection is done to obviate product down- 
grading—even closing of a plant by gov- 
ernmental agencies.” 


Until we can devise and manufacture 
equipment to replace the human worker 
now required for such operations, such 
reasoning is true in a sense. However, 
present equipment is available which re- 
duces the amount of personnel required. 
And, this leads to the belief that eventu- 
ally instrumentation will be devised that 
will provide at least a partial solution 
of these operations. A typical example 
is that of an electronic scanning device 
for peach halves, which detects pits or 
pit fragments. 


COST OF BENEFITS OF 


AUTOMATION 


Today, the benefits of instrumentation 
in food processing greatly outweigh their 
nominal costs, Actually, full central 


By JOE POCIALIK 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Canning Machinery Division, 
Hoopeston, IIl. 


panel control, wherever feasible, would 
cost but about 10 percent more than 
basic instrumentation. This cost approxi- 
mation is based on a comparison of sepa- 
rate panel boards and labor required to 
fit instrumentation to machines as 
against a streamlined, completely assem- 
bled unit where only service lines are 
required. 

There are two major advantages that 
could be achieved by process automation: 


1. A reduction in manufacturing costs 
which includes labor and product 
savings. 


2. A higher quality product through 
automated control of operations. 
Returning to a common sense approach 
to such mechanization, how far are we 
from such reality? Today, with prod- 
ucts such as peas, pumpkin, beets and 
lima beans, instrumentation is available 
for controlling nearly all operations ex- 
cept inspection and filling-closing. Suc- 
cessful pilot installations have been made 
in controlling oils and detergents for 

effective operation on peas. 


Corn presents a more difficult prob- 
lem. Although a modified automatic feed 
for cutters has been in operation, the 
husking operation still must be initiated 
manually. However, a fully automatic 
husker may, in the not too far distant 
future, become a reality. Tomatoes pre- 
sent their own peculiar characteristics 
which generally defy Automation. Still, 
successful operations have been carried 
out utilizing mechanical peeling. In this 
case, nature and irrigation combine to 
provide a uniform product. 


AUTOMATIC REGULATIONS 
AVAILABLE 


Equipment manufacturers are placing 
more stress on machinery for more com- 
pletely automatic operations. In the fu- 
ture, we foresee attachments on the ma- 
chines for varying performances either 
mechanically, electrically, pneumatically, 
or by hydraulics located away from ma- 
chines. 

Instrument people say anything that 
can be measured can be controlled within 
limits. Take a walk out in your plant 
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and see which functions could be per- 
formed automatically. You may not be 
as far from Automation as you think. 
Listed below are a few of the functions 
which can be regulated: 


1. Speed—It is no longer necessary to 
regulate speeds of motor manually. Vari- 
able speed motors in remote locations 
with either electric or pneumatic controls 
can be regulated from a central panel 
board. A few applications which might 
be considered are: 


a. Regulating speed of elevators to in- 
crease or decrease load of peas to 
dry cleaners. 

b. Regulate speed of inspection belts to 
provide uniform loading of product 
for improved control of inspection. 


c. Regulate speed of blanchers to pro- 
vide varying blanch times for dif- 
ferent grades of the same product. 

Such accessories as are needed to regu- 
late speeds of motors are highly efficient, 
and repeat settings of speeds are within 
% of 1 percent. Thus, calibration of 
speed to output load can be made. 


2. Weight or load—If it is desired to 
maintain a constant load of product be- 
ing discharged from a conveyor, controls 
are available which measure such weight 
and increase or decrease the speeds of 
conveyors carrying the product. 

Such controls might find application 
in drag conveyors for beets or corn to 
provide greater efficiency in the receiving 
of raw product and setting a standard 
pace for the product to flow through the 
plant. 


3. Level—Various methods are avail- 
able for controlling levels of liquid or 
granular products. These may operate 
by pneumatic, electronic, magnetic, or 
mechanical means to provide constant 
level. Consider granular prdoucts, such 
as peas, corn or diced products. Probe 
type elements are available to indicate 
depth of product in a hopper. Tie in sev- 
eral of these probes in one hopper, and by 
means of interlocking switches and 
lights, a panel control operator can 
quickly analyze conditions in the canning 
room. This may mean speedup or slow- 
down of product feed at the initial re- 
ceiving operation, or may mean diversion 
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to some other hopper in case of over- 
loading. 


High levels can also begin a sequence 
of operations to stop the line preceding 
a unit. Low levels can begin a sequence 
of operations to start equipment again. 


Typical level control applications would 
include filler bowl level, storage tank 
levels, pumps, water supply tanks, etc. 


4. Temperature—The control of tem- 
perature is common practice in all proc- 
essing plants. This may be accomplished 
by the use of steam valves and thermom- 
eters, or by automatic recording con- 
trollers. There are some applications 
which can be profitably controlled to pro- 
vide greater uniformity in processing: 


a. Cooling canals— The addition of 
cooling water can be regulated so 
that uniform can temperatures re- 
sult. Such uniformity of cooling 
may result in superior color, pre- 
vent spoilage of product and pro- 
vide substantial savings in labeling 
costs. 


b. Cooling of product prior to quality 
grading—Control of temperature of 
such products as peas and lima 
beans will result in a closer control 
of brine density solutions. If tem- 
peratures of these solutions are 
maintained at 70° F., better sepa- 
ration will result and less salt util- 
ized than at varying temperatures. 


Temperature sensing elements in 
reservoirs furnishing fluming water 
soon pay for themselves. 


Temperature control does not present 
any problem for a central panel control 
station. 


5. Density—Products such as peaches, 
potatoes and tomatoes may require con- 
trols for lye solution for peeling. Peas 
and lima beans are quality graded by use 
of brine solutions for maturity classifica- 
tion. Automatic controls are available 
for both, with control of low density lye 
solutions sometimes proving to be tick- 
lish. Certainly more uniform results and 
subsequent savings can result from con- 
trolling this operation by instruments. 


6. Processing—The old practice of con- 
trolling temperatures and pressures in 
retorts by hand valve regulation is dis- 
appearing. Controls automatically enable 
such an operation to be performed with- 
out the watchfulness of an attendant, 
providing uniform control which reduces 
loss due to over or under processing or 
deformation in cooling caused by human 
error. Complete automation in retorting 
is available whereby all the operator does 
is load, press button, and unload when 
signal light indicates completion of cycle. 


In the continuous rotary cooker-cooler 
method, for large or small containers, the 
entire processing operation is controlled 
from a central panel board where instru- 
ments indicate and record data. 


7. Color—Color grading or control is 
in its infancy. Lima beans may be segre- 
gated into two classes, green and light, 
but classification is slow. Practical solu- 
tions to color grading of tomato juice 
are in the process of development. 
Lemons and walnuts are graded for 
color. Many opportunities present them- 
selves for color classification in the food 
industry for instrument manufacturers 
to consider as a source of application. 


8. Consistency—Mechanical consistency 
regulators are available for cream style 
corn. New controllers are being offered 
for controlling viscosity continuously for 
such products as applesauce, catsup, to- 
mato paste and other slurry type prod- 
ucts. This unit records percent insoluble 
solids concentration automatically, and is 
ideally suited for control from a central 
station panel board. 


These are a few of the functions of 
control which appear in food processing 
plants. Different operations generally re- 
quire various combinations of controls to 
obtain the desired result in processing. 
The present need in the food industry is 
the integration of remote controls, auto- 
matic controls and measuring instru- 
ments into a common control center for 
the entire processing operation. -The re- 
sult is closer, more accurate supervision 
by fewer men, with an improved safe- 
guard of quality. 


Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


@ Boosts production. . 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 
on any existing conveyors. Cutting 


Cuts trimming 
costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed. . 

save up to 75% in labor costs. 


. automatic trimming 


. you 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


increases output many tons per hour. 


@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste . . . 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 


automatic 


Stainless steel . . . 


MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 


the trimmer is easy 


Parts are made of \\, 
Ye) — ©) 


to clean . . . easy 
to maintain. 
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Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, 


AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


INDIANA 
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Personals 


Quality Control Conference—A quality 
Control Training Conference will be held 
at Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, March 3-7, 1958. Practically every 
topic relating to the subject will be fully 
covered at the five-day conference. Full 
information may be had from Professor 
George Borgstrom, Division of Food 
Technology at the University. 


The National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association will hold its 54th annual 
meeting at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, California, July 7-10, 1958. 


Northwest Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation will hold its third annual conven- 
tion at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon, January 19-21, 1959. Delegates 
will be housed at the Multnomah and five 
other major Portland hotels. The meet- 
ing will feature display and judging of 
the canned and frozen fruit and vege- 
table products of association members, 
as well as technical discussion of prob- 
lems related to the growing and delivery 
of raw products, the operation of proc- 
essing plants and the marketing of can- 
ned and frozen foods. Other meetings of 
the Association to be held during 1958 
will be the annual Membership Confer- 
ence at Gearhart, Oregon, March 28-29 
when the board of directors and officers 
will be elected. A summer membership 
meeting will be held at the Columbia- 
Edgewater Country Club near Portland 
on July 25. A business meeting will be 
held in the morning followed by the an- 
nual Golf Tournament and Awards Din- 
ner. 


Leonard Stoloff, Research Director of 
the Seaplant Corporation, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts,’ will address the Mary- 
land Section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists on Friday, February 14, 
following the dinner meeting, on the sub- 
ject of “Hydrocolloids-Application to the 
Food Industry”. Chairman Hall has an- 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing Committees for 1958, the first named 
serving as Chairman: Budget, Leonard 
Gieseker; Auditing, Ed Palmer, Larry 
Kase; Program, Irvin Cohen, Basil 
Clarke, Amihud Kramer, LeRoy Stras- 
burger; House, Bob Wiley, Al Karas, 
Frank Jewell; Membership, LeRoy Stras- 
burger, Paul Beach, Harry Cox, Bill 
Corse, Bernard Twigg; Qualifications, A. 
H. Worth, William Hart. 


National Pickle Packers Association 
will hold a western regional meeting at 
the Hotel Del Coronado, California, 
March 13-14 to celebrate “Dill Pickle 
Days”. The meeting will feature an ex- 
change of technical and sales promotion 
information bewteen members. 


- 


Tomato Juice Canners of the Tri-State 
Area will attend a special meeting to 
discuss the new proposed grades for to- 
mato juice in the laboratories of Stras- 
burger and Siegel in Baltimore at 1 
o’clock on Friday afternoon, February 14. 
The canners are being asked to bring 
samples of both the 1956 and 1957 juice 
packs for measurement of color and con- 
sistency factors on equipment that will 
be available at the laboratories. 


The Sweet Potato Canners of the Tri- 
State Area are invited to attend a special 
meeting in the offices of the Tri-State 
Packers Association at Easton at 1:30 
p.m. on Monday afternoon, February 10 
for the purpose of discussing the prob- 
lems of uniformity of color and size 
specifications and the possible grading 
and contracting for sweet potatoes for 
canning. 


A Fieldmen’s School for Canners and 
Freezers will be held at Lipman Hall, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey on February 20 and 21. The 
program will open at 1:30 p.m. on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 20 closing with 
the question and answer period at 3:30 
p.m. on the 21st. 


Green Giant Company —G. C. Scott, 
Vice-President of Production and Re- 
search of the Green Giant Company, La 
Sueur, Minnesota, has announced the 
promotion of W. Dewey Gerlach to Direc- 
tor of Engineering. Vernon F. Nelson 
sueceeds Mr. Gerlach as Assistant Direc- 
tor. 


Dr. Donald K. Tressler has resigned 
his position as Scientific Director of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces, Chicago, II1., 
and is returning to his consulting prac- 
tice as Manager of Donald K. Tressler 
and Associates, with Laboratories on 
North Compo Road, Westport, Conn. He 
will also be Editor of the Avi Publishing 
Co., publishers of food technology books, 
also located in Westport. 
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The New Jersey Canners Association 
will hold its annual meeting on Monday, 
February 24, at the Cumberland Hotel 
in Bridgeton, New Jersey, Secretary 
Newland B. Watson has announced. 


Salmon Commission Meeting—An open 
meeting of the International Pacific Sal- 
mon Fisheries Commission will be held 
February 17, 1958 at 2:00 p.m., Belling- 
ham, Hotel, Bellingham, Washington. 
The meeting of the Commission is being 
held with its Advisory Board to further 
consider the recommendations for regu- 
latory control of the 1958 sockeye fishery. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation—Paul 
F. Tevis, formerly general manager of 
the Soap Division of Armour & Com- 
pany, and prior to that executive vice- 
president of College Inn Food Products 
Corporation, has been appointed director 
of marketing for Consolidated Foods 
Corporation at Chicago, where he will 
coordinate marketing operations of the 
company’s various divisions. Byron M. 
Crippin, for the past three years vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
Top Value Enterprises of Dayton, Ohio, 
has been named general manager of Con- 
solidated’s Chicago area Royal Blue and 
Cardinal food store voluntary groups. 


McCormick & Company — Oscar C. 
Gorenflo, a leading authority on institu- 
tional merchandising has been named 
National Accounts Executive, Institu- 
tional Division of McCormick and Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland and will de- 
vote his principal interest to all products 
in the hotel and restaurant field. 


Valley Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri food brokers, has an- 
nounced the addition of George A. Miller 
to the sales organization, who will cover 
some of the supermarket accounts, retail 
stores, and some of the jobbers. 


National Food Distributors Associa- 
ciation will hold its 31st Annual Con- 
vention at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, 
August 11 to 14, according to announce- 
= by Alfred A. Buddenhagen, presi- 

ent. 


Philadelphia Sugar Brokers—The Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of the National Sugar 
Brokers Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: W. S. Martin, Jr., Presi- 
dent; H. C. Miller, Vice-President; and 
L. E. Bridge, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


SHRIVER USING RADIO-STORE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Eighteen daily radio spot announce- 


ments from Wednesday through Satur- 
day of each week, beginning January 29 
and running through April 5, the day 
before Easter, will be used by the B. F. 
Shriver Company of Westminster, Mary- 
land, to promote the sale of the com- 
pany’s tomato aspic, C. Edward Coots, 
vice-president and sales manager, has 
announced. The recorded spot announce- 
ments over Station WFBR Baltimore, 
will feature Joe Knight of the Melody 
Ballroom program and Walt Teas, the 
Morning in Maryland man. 

The copy theme will explain that 
Aspie is “that great new idea for your 
ever-lovin’ salad lovin’ family”; that it 
is quick and easy to prepare and that 
it adds new zest to the meals of those on 
a diet. 
duced by an Arab’s chant reminescent of 
the men who walked through the streets 
selling various wares from wagons. 

A representative of WFBR will sample 
the product in supermarket demonstra- 
tions and Mrs. Filbert will provide the 
mayonnaise to go along with the tomato 
aspic. Recipe pamphlets showing the 
many uses for the product will be given 
out during the in-store demonstrations. 

Mr. Coots advises that this is only the 
initial part of the program. The second 
phase will begin on the ninth of April, 
the details of which will be outlined to 
buyers at a later date. 


PEA PROMOTION ROLLING 
ALONG 


(From “Wisconsin Canners Bulletin”— 
January 31, 1958) 


All of the canned pea recipe sheets 
were delivered to distributors last week 
and many stores in the Milwaukee, 
Chicago and St. Louis areas are already 
using them. The Food Distribution Divi- 
sion of USDA and some individual can- 
ners distributed quantities of the receipe 


Each commercial will be intro-: 


Heckman Products Corp., Washington, 
D. C., is offering its complete line of 
pickled products in new 10-sided glass 
jars produced by the Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Division of Continental Can Company. 

The Heckman line is glass-packed in 6, 
12 and 24 ounce sizes and consists of 29 
pickled products. Gold and gold-and-red 
lug caps are manufactured by Crown 
Cork and Seal, and four-color labels by 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


sheets to smaller distributors, but ship- 
ments were made to large distributors in 
the following quantities: Chicago—Na- 
tional Food Stores, 105,000; Jewel Tea 
Co., 80,000; Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., 200,000; Kroger Company, 50,000; 
Hi-Lo Foods, 16,000. Milwaukee—Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 50,000; 
Roundy’s, Inc., 60,000; Godfrey Com- 
pany, 80,000 National Food Stores, 63,- 
000; Krambo Food Stores, 10,000: St. 
Louis—Tom Boy Stores, 28,000; Kroger 
Company, 81,600; General Grocers Co., 
48,000; Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
82,000; IGA—Wetterau Grocery Co., 
60,000. 

The Food Distribution Division of 
USDA has sent distributors an attrac- 
tive bulletin headed “25 Ways to Mer- 
chandise Canned Peas” and has made 


available to instiutional distributors 
quantities of another attarctive bulletin 
entitled “Tempting Ways with Canned 
Peas”. These bulletins are in addition to 
the Monthly Plentiful Foods bulletin for 
February featuring “Peas on Parade”. 

Additional support for the canned pea 
promotion comes from the National As- 
sociation of Food Chains which at the 
Farm Bureau’s request, has urged all its 
members to participate in a special sales 
campaign for canned and frozen peas 
under its Farmer-Retailer Marketing 
Program. Likewise, the Super-Market 
Institute is lending support. ° 


CANNED CORN ON THE 
PLENTIFUL FOODS LIST 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Marketing Service has announced that 
canned and frozen corn appears on its 
“Plentiful Foods” list for February, A. 
N. Laupheimer of the Corn Canners Or- 
ganization for Marketing, New York 
City, has advised. (Canned and frozen 
corn is also on the March list.) 

The letter received from G. Chester 
Freeman, chief of the Food Trades 
Branch of the Food Distribution Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, said: 
“Dear Mr. Laupheimer, This will reply to 
your letter of December 12, which we 
have held pending the outcome of the 
‘Plentiful Foods’ review committee meet- 
ing held fer the February list. Both can- 
ned and frozen corn will be included on 
the national list of plentiful foods for 
February, and will also be included on 
the regionalized list released from our 
area offices in New York City, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas, and Atlanta.” 

Corn Canners Organization for Mar- 
keting have alerted all phases of the dis- 
tribution area to the USDA drive. All 
state association secretaries have been 
notified. Wholesale, broker, and retail 
organizations are being solicited for sup- 
port. News stories have been released to 
the food trade, and all members .of the 
corn canning industry have been noti- 
fied and urged to act by bulletin. 


CCOM has laid out a six-months plan 
for a promotional effort in which corn 
canners are urged to participate. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, starts the ball rolling 


...and in conclusion 

let me add 
vitamin fortification 
is no fad 


| | 
CANNERS’ 
CONVENTION 
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| don’t like to say 


But vitamin C 
made me my dough. 


| think that Conrad’s 
told you so.” tip’s a honey. 


Sounds like a steer that'll 
make real money. 


The Punch Line 


Plan to be nutrition-wise. 
And sell more of 

your merchandise, 
Fortify your juices. 

This is how: 
Use Roche* 

ascorbic acid now. 


Juice Standardization Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


*Roche—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Fifth Major Freeze Hits Florida 


Without question the above is the 
market headline news of the week. At 
this writing, Wednesday, February 5, no 
estimate of the extent of damage on 
either citrus or vegetables is avaliable: 
We do know that long-time low record 
temperatures were shattered in a num- 
ber of areas on the morning of February 
4 (Tuesday). Miami’s 36 degrees was 
the coldest February 4 since 1917. 
Tampa’s 24 degrees was the chilliest 
there in 53 years. Reports from Winter 
Haven ranged between 26 and 29 degrees. 
Lake Alfred 25 degrees; Fort Pierce 29 
degrees; Plymouth 26 degrees; Immo- 
kalee 32 degrees, with frost; Hampstead 
37 degrees; Fort Lauderdale Experiment 
Station 31 degrees. The Weather Bureau 
held hope for relief, forecasting tempera- 
tures would edge upward, but Miami ex- 
perienced 36 degrees again this morning 
(Feb. 5). 


Major freezes in Florida this winter 
prior to this week’s, occurred December 
1-6, 12-13, and January 9-11, 17-19. 
Temperatures have averaged below nor- 
mal for five successive weeks. The low 
temperatures have prolonged citrus dor- 
mancy. There has been little new growth 
in any citrus area. Salvage harvesting 
of severely damaged fruit from previous 
freezes is nearly completed. Continued 
low temperatures and wet fields have re- 
tarded most tender crop growth. With 
these vegetables showing additional de- 
terioration, seed rotting in the ground is 
said to be a common occurrance. 


Stating that the effects of the January 
freeze have not yet been determined. A 
summary of the fruit situation just re- 
leased by USDA summarizes the damage 
from the December 12 and 13 freeze. 


The December freeze reduced the 
orange crop severely—early and mid- 
season varieties by 10 million boxes or 17 
percent, and Valencias 12 million boxes 
or 28 percent. With the California 
orange crop 10.4 million boxes smaller 
last season, full production of oranges 
and tangerines was indicated on January 
1 to be 112.3 million boxes, 18 percent 
smaller than last year. 

Prospective production of Florida 
grapefruit on January 1 was 4 million 
boxes smaller than on December 1, a de- 
crease of 11 percent. Excess damage was 


10 


apparently light, so that the total pro- 
duction of grapefruit in the United 
States in 1957-58 was expected to be 40.8 
million boxes, 9 percent smaller than last 
year. 

Movement of oranges to processors in 
Florida was speeded to salvage the crop 
and minimize losses. By January 11 a 
total of 22.8 million boxes had _ been 
utilized by processors. This was 5.66 
million boxes, or 32 percent more than a 
year earlier. Output of frozen concen- 
trate by January 4 was 11.6 million 
gallons, 26 percent larger than yast year. 
The production of canned single strength 
juice was 12.2 million boxes, basis 2’s, up 
40 percent. 

Fresh market shipment of oranges, 
though considerably heavier before the 
December freeze, have been reduced 
sharply since the freeze. Total utiliza- 
tion of Florida oranges by January 11 
amounted to 32.4 million boxes, 20 per- 
cent larger than a year earlier. As a 
result of this increased utilization, and 
the heavy loss due to the freeze, remain- 
ing supplies of Florida oranges, even be- 
fore this week’s freeze, were much 
smaller than a year earlier. Remaining 
supplies of California oranges also were 
much lighter than a year earlier because 
of the State’s smaller crop than in 
1956-57. 


The Florida Canners Association re- 
ports the pack movement and goods on 
hand of citrus products to January 25 
(comparable figures for last year to 
January 26 in parentheses) as follows: 
Pack—Orange juice 15.2 million cases 
(10.9 million cases) ; grapefruit juice 4.2 
million cases (4.1 million cases) ; combi- 
nation juice 3.4 million cases (2.4 million 
cases); grapefruit sections 3.5 million 
cases (2.9 million cases) ; tangerine juice 
.3 million cases (.6 million cases). Move- 
ment (also in millions of cases): Orange 
juice 6.4 (4.5); grapefruit juice 3.9 
(3.4); combination juice 1.9 (1.4); 
grapefruit sections 1.4 (1.4). Stocks: 
Orange juice 10.4 (7.3); grapefruit 
juice 2.2 (1.7); combination juice 2.0 
(1.3); grapefruit sections 3.0 (2.0). 

The pack of frozen concentrated 
orange juice, to January 25, 1958 
amounted to an equivalent 22.2 million 
gallons net compared with 19.4 million 
gallons to January 26, 1957. Both the 
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canned and frozen markets are firm to 
rising, quite naturally. Withdrawals from 
the market may be expected, pending the 
outcome of the present weather and re- 
sultant damage. 


VEGETABLES—The call for canned 
vegetables continues at an accelerated 
pace, compared with December and early 
January, but only to fill replacements as 
buyers are cautious due to the general 
economic situation. There is evidence, 
however, of a changing undertone in 
sympathy with the rising stock market 
and the confidence engendered by the 
successful launching of the “Explorer” 
satelite. 


Should this week’s freeze prove to be 
damaging to Florida vegetables, there is 
every reason to expect a sharp upturn in 
canned foods trading. Consumers have 
already shown a disposition to turn away 
from the poor quality, high priced, fresh 
vegetables, to the canned and frozen 
products. (Early estimates of county 
agents of winter vegetable crop loss in 
Florida vary from 30 percent to nearly 
100 percent.) 


One glance at the stock and shipment 
figures, appearing elsewhere in_ this 
issue, however, will indicate that it will 
take a major miracle of some kind to 
get stocks, particularly peas, corn, and 
beans, down to a reasonable level before 
another pack year. Peas, it is true, 
perked up a little during December, and 
the full force of the promotional efforts 
have, of course, not yet been recorded. 
Nevertheless, a heavy carryover seems 
inevitable with only five months to go 
before a new pack. The industry might 
do well to up USDA’s suggested 10 per- 
cent cut in acreage. 


Corn shipments still continue to lag 
behind last year and are now nearly 2 
million cases behind last year’s rate. 
With stocks on January 1 about a half 
million cases above the huge supply held 
last year at that time, it seems certain 
now that USDA’s suggested 5 percent 
acreage cut for this commodity is en- 
tirely too low. Snap bean acreage it 
seems, too, might well be cut more than 
the suggested 5 percent. 


Distributors stocks as shown by the 
table are not significantly different from 
last year, although most commodities, 
expecting juices, are in slightly shorter 
supply than last year. There is small 
room for elation however in this. 
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DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
JANUARY 1 


Estimates of January 1, 1958 distrib- 
utor stocks of 32 canned food items were 
released January 31 by Robert W. Bur- 
gess, Director, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Distributor stocks of most canned 
vegetables and fruits were lower than 
stocks on hand last January 1. However, 
stocks of all canned juices, except pine- 
apple, were above their year-ago levels. 

Among the canned vegetables in this 
survey, increases over year-ago stocks 
were reported for only three items—to- 
mato catsup and chili sauce (5%), peas 
(10%) and tomato sauce (33%). Stocks 
of canned peas, at 3.7 million cases, 
showed the largest increase in terms of 
volume — 319,000 cases. Pumpkin and 
squash stocks, down 16 percent from last 
January 1, reflected the sharpest reduc- 
tion percentagewise. Volume items such 
as green and wax beans, corn, and toma- 
toes noted smaller declines of 3 to 4 
percent. 

January 1 distributor stocks of canned 
peaches totaled 3.3 million cases, a re- 
duction of 275,000 cases (8%) since last 
January. Red-pitted cherries, with stocks 
totaling 452,000 cases, also noted a sharp 
reduction, 126,000 cases (22%), from 
their year-ago level. Distributor stock 
of applesauce and fruit cocktail, each 
totaling 1.3 million cases as of January 
1, 1958, showed small declines of 1.to 2 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS OF CANNED FOODS 


JANUARY 1 
(Including Warehouses of Retail Multiunit 
Organizations) 
(Thousands of actual cases) 

Commodity 1/1/58 1/1/57 
VEGETABLES : 
Asparagus 681 718 
Beans, green and WAX... 2,656 2,744 
1,076 1,113 
Carrots .... 404 419 
3,845 3,957 
3,668 3,349 
Pumpkin and squash. 172 564 
: 652 664 
Tomato catsup and chili sauce.... 2,290 2,188 
Tomato puree (pulp) 496 509 
644 183 

Total 15 21,479 21,558 
1,284 1,294 
Apricots .. 703 739 
Cherries, red-pitted 152 578 
Cherries, sweet . 266 266 
Fruit cocktail® 1,318 1,344 
Grapefruit segments . a 101 363 
3,343 3,618 
1,676 1,649 
Plums... 344 351 

JUICES: 
Crapefruit 861 680 
‘ineapple ...... 968 1,131 
iomatot 2,375 2,266 

SISH: 
Waime sardines 230 347 


Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Cersus. 
: Includes fruits for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 
_ ¥ Ineludes Yesetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70 percent tomato juice. 
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percent from January 1, 1957. Increases 
were reported for only three fruit items 
—pineapple (2%), pears (8%) and 
grapefruit segments *(10%). 


Distributor stock of pineapple juice 
totaled 968,000 cases as of January 1, 
1958, a reduction of 163,000 cases (14%) 
from a year ago. All other juices noted 
increases. Stock of grapefruit juice, at 
861,000 cases, and citrus blends, at 440,- 
000 cases, were approximately 25 per- 
cent higher than last January. Tomato 
juice, at 2.4 million cases, and orange 
juice, at 942,000 cases, showed smaller 
increases of 5 and 7 percent, respectively. 


Distributor stocks of Maine sardines 
amounted to 230,000 actual cases, a sharp 
decrease of 117,000 cases (34%) below 
January 1, 1957 stocks. However, can- 
ners stocks, as reported by the Maine 
Sardine Industry, totaled 1,111,000 cases 
(of 100 cans each) an increase of 232,000 
cases since last January. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 1............. 5,084,994 4,707,961 
Pack July 1 to Jan. 1...... 23,412,449 26,367,299 
Supply to Jan. 1................ 28,497,443 31,075,260 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
Carryover, Aug. 1... 2,145,512 5,632,057 
Pack 42,244,516 37,516,892 
Supply 44,390,028 43,148,949 
Shipments during Dee. .... 3,422,682 2,914,469 
Shipments to Jan. 1.......... 17,720,059 15,989,232 
CANNED PEAS 

Carryover, June 2,058,432 3,901,038 
Pack 33,093,977 37,806,943 
Supply 35,152,409 41,707,981 
Shipments during Dec. .... 2,172,069 2,385,366 
Shipments to Jan. 1.......... 18,859,604 19,604,137 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Markets G ally Steady—Buyer Watching 
Economic Picture—Tomatoes Move Higher 
— Spinach Demand Improves — Inquiry For 
Peas — Low Priced Corn — Citrus Quiet — 
Fruits Steady—Better Inquiry For Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1958 


THE SITUATION—A mederately ac- 
tive day-to-day call for canned vege- 
tables is reported, with tomatoes again 
firming and generally steady markets 
prevailing on other staples. In canned 
fruits, interest among distributors is cen- 
tering in consumer reaction to the higher 
citrus prices which followed: the Florida 
freezes, with current indications being 
that the consumer, well conditioned by 
both TV and newspaper reports on the 
extent of the Florida freeze damage is 
taking the moderately higher retail price 
level in stride. Canned fish markets are 
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taking on a little more activity as the 
Lenten season approaches. 


THE OUTLOOK—While basic supply- 
demand ratios in many canned foods 
suggest the advisability of a little inven- 
tory rebuilding at this stage of the mar- 
keting season, distributors are keeping 
a wary eye on the over-all economic 
picture. Prominence given to Washing- 
ton reports on the rise in unemployment 
throughout the country are effective as 
a deterrent to distributors: who might 
want to accumulate more-than-usual sup- 
plies of canned foods in their warehouses. 
This condition, according to Washington 
authorities, will likely worsen in the next 
few weeks, and this development will un- 
doubtedly have an impact upon canned 
foods buying. 


TOMATOES — With supplies in first 
hands steadily dwindling in the East, 
canners are not experiencing much dif- 
ficulty in consolidating recent price ad- 
vances and moving into higher ground. 
Standard 303s appear well established at 
$1.50 to $1.55, mostly the latter, in the 
Tri-States, with 1s at $1.15, although an 
occasional offering of the smaller size at 
$1.10 is reported. The market on 10s is 
firm at $7.50 and up. Steady markets are 
reported from the Midwest and Califor- 
nia tomato canning areas. 


SPINACH — Sellers note some im- 
provement in spinach demand at the ‘re- 
tail level, and wholesale replacement 
buying is picking up a little. Maryland 
canners quote fancy 303s at $1.45, with 
2%s at $2.10, while California is reported 
offering 303s for prompt shipment 
around $1.10, with 2%s at $1.50. 


PEAS —Inquiry for standards and 
extra standards is showing improvement. 
Tri-State canners quote standard Alaska 
308s at $1.10, with sweets at the same 
figure, with midwest canners offering at 
5 cents under this level. Fancy sweets 
in the East hold at $1.40, which is 20 
cents over the level of some offerings 
out of Wisconsin. 


CORN — Standard cream golden at 
$1.05 is coming in for attention. On extra 
standard, midwest canners are quoting 
$1.05, which is 15 cents under the pre- 
vailing level in the East.. Fancy cream 
golden 303s list at $1.35 in the East, with 
midwestern packers considering business 
down to $1.15 for prompt shipment. 


CITRUS—New business out of Florida 
has continued rather quiet, reflecting the 
well-booked-up position of most distrib- 
utors who bought heavily on the freeze 
news in late December and early Janu- 
ary. Quotations are unchanged on Flor- 
ida packs. Texas canners, who had ex- 
pected to increase operations consider- 
ably this year because of the favorable 
citrus crop in that state, are encounter- 
ing sharp price competition from fresh 
shippers, and have upped their prices for 
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the canned product. Grapefruit juice has 
been increased to $1.15 for 2s and $2.40 
for 46-ounce, with the pink variety listed 
at $1.10 and $2.30. Orange juice is of- 
fered by Texas canners at $1.25 for 2s 
and $2.75 for 46-ounce, all f.o.b. Valley 
canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS—A little pick-up in 
demand for red sour pitted cherries is 
reported, with the market holding at 
$1.85 in the East on 303s and $11.50 on 
10s. Midwestern cannesr quote 303s at 
$1.85 to $1.90, f.o.b. No change was re- 
ported during the week in demand or 
price on applesauce and products. Cali- 
fornia canners are getting a better call 
for carryover fruits for private label, 
and are finding a broadening demand for 
their secondary brands which are not so 
much “under the gun” in retail pricing 
promotions. Demand in cranberry sauce 
has tapered off, with New Jersey canners 
quoting the market at $1.65 for fancy 
strained 300s and $10 for 10s. 


SALMON — While a little better in- 
quiry is reported in the salmon market, 
distributors are rather selective in their 
buying and are not accumulating stocks 
to any considerable extent other than for 
anticipated minimum needs during the 
Lenten season and early warm weather 
months demand. Reports from Seattle 
note a continued strong statistical posi- 
tion, particularly on the top grades, with 
steady prices prevailing. 


TUNA—Demand is picking up some- 
what, but the situation is still extremely 
competitive and buyers are shopping the 
market for the best possible “deal” and 
price when making commitments. 


SARDINES — Notwithstanding only 
moderate trade interest in sardines for 
prompt shipment, the market in Maine 
has turned upward. A number of canners 
have advanced quarter keyless to $6.75 
per case, f.o.b., with other sellers with- 
drawn from the market in anticipation of 
another upturn in values before the close 
of the present marketing season. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Improved Trading Continues—Citrus Prices 
Advance—RSP Cherries Cleaning Up—To- 
matoes Strong—Catsup Drops—Too Many 
Peas Soften Market — Corn Unchanged — 
Kraut Shows Strength—Sick Beets—Bean 
Rumors Of Lower Prices—Fruits 
Generally Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 6, 1958 


THE SITUATION — This week found 
trading in the Chicago market maintain- 
ing it’s accelerated pace over the last 
few weeks of 1957 and the early part of 
January. Inventories have been held to 
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a minimum due to the lack of confidence 
on the part of distributors and they are 
being forced back into the market just 
to cover existing requirements for day to 
day business. However, such activity 
does not seem to be helping fruit and 
vegetable markets as there are very few 
strong points to cheer about. Kraut and 
citrus are the two outstanding exceptions 
as prices are not only firm but have even 
succeeded in advancing. On the other 
hand, the weak spots are no stronger and 
seem to be spreading which is certainly 
no stimulant to volume buying. Catsup 
has been strong right along but under 
constant pressure from the advertised 
brands for some time, suddenly took a 
nose dive this week. An unlooked for 
easing of prices on Blue Lake beans also 
added to the confusion this week al- 
though same was confined to better 
grades only. Beets and peas both have 
slipped since last week and the average 
buyer still has no confidence he is buying 
on the bottom. Corn is making no prog- 
ress but there seems to be a tendency to 
hold firm on cream style which appears 
to be in much better position than whole 
kernel. Tomatoes are very strong despite 
a lack of interest and sales and that can 
be expected because of the lack of unsold 
supplies. However, the overall condi- 
tion of canned foods generally is not one 
that can be looked upon with optimism. 


CITRUS—Most canners may be hav- 
ing trouble holding the line on prices but 
this does not include citrus canners. De- 
mand has been heavy ever since the last 
freeze and shipments have set a new 
record. Florida reports a movement of 
over 1,323,000 cases of fruit and sections 
for the 1957-58 season and that’s not hay. 
Prices are again on the upswing with 
current levels now at $2.60 for orange, 
$2.50 for blend and $2.35 for grapefruit 
juice all in 46 oz. tins. Fancy grapefruit 
sections are bringing $1.75 for 303s and 
$4.85 for 46 oz. with little or nothing 
offered in the way of citra salad. A very 
firm market. 


RSP CHERRIES—AII of a sudden the 
trade have discovered they cannot buy 
water pack RSP cherries in No. 10 tins 
and 303s are not far behind in reaching 
the same position. Where they can be 
found water pack tens are held at $12.00 
and this price is firm. It takes at least 
$1.85 to $1.90 to buy 303s and many can- 
ners are posting the sold out sign on this 
size as well. This is one of the bright 
spots in the overall picture. 


TOMATOES — Standard tomatoes in 
any size container are just about non- 
existent as far as local canners are con- 
cerned. Extra standards are held at a 
bottom of $1.15 for ones, $1.60 for 303s 
and $8.50 for tens with other quotations 
ranging upward from these levels. Chi- 
cago buyers are showing a reluctance to 
buy at such prices but it hasn’t made any 
difference in the strength of the market. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TOMATO PRODUCTS —Canners of 
advertised brands have been kicking the 
price of catsup around for some time and 
it appears that certain independent fac- 
tors finally got tired of the situation and 
decided to cut prices regardless of con- 
ditions. Shelf sizes have been affected 
primarily with fancy grade in 14 oz, 
bottles dropping from $1.80 to $1.62%s. 
Extra standard is down to $1.57% with 
12 oz. extra standard down to $1.45 
where it is available. There is not much 
catsup around to be sold and these prices 
will show a loss to most processors but 
there it is nevertheless. 


PEAS — Too many peas continue to 
soften this market despite the combined 
efforts of many factors to help the move- 
ment and in doing so help keep prices 
firm. Fancy three sieve Alaskas can now 
be bought at $1.55 for 303s and $8.75 for 
tens with extra standard fours at $1.15 
which seems to be the going price for 
extra standard ungraded sweets as well. 
In fact, the entire pea structure is softer 
and it looks like another bad year for pea 
canners. 


CORN—While there have been no price 
increases in the case of corn, it appears 
that there are fewer canners all the time 
willing to sell fancy 303 cream style for 
less than $1.20. Extra standard cream 
style is holding at a bottom of $1.07% 
with no standard offered. This may be an 
inkling of better days to come but the 
heavy surplus of whole kernel continues 
to hang over the market. 


KRAUT—Come what may, the kraut 
market is stronger and distributors will 
have to pay more money for this item 
from now on. February ist brought 
prices of $5.25 on fancy tens, $1.55 on 
2%s and $1.12% on 303s. Supplies are 
smaller, costs are up and sales are excel- 
lent, all of which makes it look like a firm 
market from here on in. 


BEETS—A sick market at best as the 
carryover from the 1956 pack is causing 
complications. Local canners are trying 
to get out from under on the goods they 
have carried over from last year and 
prices continue to slip. Fancy sliced beets 
can now be purchased as low as 90 cents 
on 303s and $4.50 on tens. Salad sliced 
have sold at 80 cents and $3.50 while 
diced are at 90 cents and $4.00. These 
prices do not indicate a general market 
but they do represent the level at which 
beets can be bought at present in the 
Chicago market. It’s an unhappy situ- 
ation. 


BEANS — The overall situation on 
beans has not been helped by rumors of 
lower prices on Blue Lake beans in cer- 
tain sizes and grades. Not enough quo- 
tations have reached here as yet to de- 
termine anything concrete but offering= 
are available at considerable less money 
on such items as fancy three and four 
cuts in No. 10 tins. Lower grades in the 
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larger sieve sizes continue firm as unsold 
stocks are at a minimum. 


APPLESAUCE — The market is now 
generally strong at $1.40 for fancy 303 
and $8.00 for tens. The trade here cov- 
ered quite freely before the advance but 
current levels are expected to stick in 
view of the shortage of sauce in New 
York. 

WEST COAST FRUITS — Little to 
complain about all down the line in the 
case of canned fruits as the market con- 
tinues firm and there is little reason to 
believe it will do otherwise at least until 
‘another pack makes an appearance. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


League Releases Pack Statistics—Northwest 

Stocks — Catsup Prices Drop — Blue Lake 

Bean Prices—Pears Weaken—Poor Sardine 
Pack Laid To Fisherman Strike. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 6, 1958 


THE SITUATION—A feature of the 
week has been the bringing out on the 
part of the Canners League of California 
and State agencies, of pack statistics 
on fruits, vegetables and fish made in 
California in 1957, supplementing re- 
leases made earlier in the new year. The 
new release covers items not listed in the 
early releases and indicates a substantial 
falling off in packs from the record 
heights reached in 1956. The week has 
also been marked by a rather heavy ship- 
ping movement and with steady bookings 
for early deliveries. Here and there can- 
ners are making special offers at lower 
than recent lists, but in general the mar- 
ket is considered quite stable. 


STATISTICS — The latest statistical 
releases of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia places the 1957 fruit pack at 46,- 
156,321 cases, with all items on a 24/2% 
case basis. This compares with a pack 
of 49,559,171 cases in 1956. The only 
items which were a heavier pack in 1957 
were pears and spiced cling peaches, out 
of the list of twelve. The vegetable pack 
in actual cases totaled 65,243,164 cases 


nal pack statistics 


for the year, against 77,983,248 a year 
earlier. Three items out of a list of thir- 
teen proved a larger pack than last year, 
these being asparagus, green beans and 
spinach. The packs of fruits not previ- 
ously listed are applesauce, 1,335,350 
cases and “Other Fruits”, 437,575 cases. 
“Other Fruits” are made up of apples, 
grapes, plums and prunes in syrup. The 
pack of vegetables not listed in the origi- 
are green beans, 
1,888,324 cases; carrots, 149,530 cases; 
and “Other Vegetables”, 3,940,510 cases, 
all shown in actual cases. Included in the 
category of “Other Vegetables” are: arti- 
chokes, beets, Brussels sprouts, celery, 
mustard and turnip greens, Lima beans, 
broccoli, peas, peas and carrots, vege- 
table salad, white potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, yams, pumpkin, hominy, dried beans 
and dried peas. The pack of dried beans, 
dried peas and hominy included in the 
classification of “Other Vegetables” 
amounted to about 1,350,000 cases. 


N.W. STOCKS — Pacific Northwest 
canners have come out with summaries 
of their total stocks in canners’ hands 
on January 1, 1958, packed in tin and 
glass. These cover apricots, cherries, 
peaches and pears on a 24/2% case basis, 
and purple plums, blackberries, Boysen- 
berries, Loganberries, Youngberries and 
red raspberries, actual cases. Stocks in 
eanners hands were: Apricots, 33,582 
cases; dark sweet cherries, 204,183; light 
sweet cherries, 81,127; peaches, 435,369; 
pears, 2,916,073; purple plums, 939,555; 
Boysenberries, Loganberries and Young- 
berries, 105,667, and red raspberries, 29,- 
914 cases. 


PRODUCTS — Tomato products have 
been coming in for considerable atten- 
tion of late, with emphasis on catsup. 
Some prices have been revised downward 
in an effort to speed up movement dur- 
ing February. After March Ist, canners 
will be called upon to pay property tax 
on their warehouse holdings and efforts 
are being made to reduce these as much 
as possible. Some of the larger packers 
of featured brands are quoting 14 oz. 
catsup at $1.52%, against a former price 
of $1.70, and 20 oz. glass at $2.05, against 
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a former price of $2.25. Considerable in- 
terest is reported in some quarters for 
6 oz. tomato paste, with many sales re- 
ported at 84% cents and featured brands 
at 87% cents. Some new lists have made 
an appearance reflecting advances on 
tomato juice. One of these lists No. 2 
juice at $1.30, 46 oz. at $2.70 and No. 10 
at $5.20. These prices are for a featured 
brand. 


BLUE LAKES—Some revised prices 
on Blue Lake stringless beans have been 
brought out of late with one outstanding 
canner quoting part of his holdings as 
follows: Cut beans, extra standard 
5-sieve 1% in. cut, No. 303, $1.40 and 
No. 10 $8.10; standard, 5-sieve 1% 
in. cut, No. 303 $1.35 and No. 10, 
$7.60; standard 6-sieve 1% in. cut, 
No. 303, $1.25 and No. 10, $7.10. Mixed 
cuts, $1.45 for fancy 2 sieve, $1.40 for 
fancy 3 sieve, $1.35 for choice 4-sieve; 
$1.30 for standard 5-sieve, and $1.20 for 
standard 6-sieve. Short cuts are priced 
at $1.30 for 2, 3 and 4 sieve in the No. 
303 size and at $7.20 for No. 10s, with 5 
and 6-sieve short cuts at $1.17% for No. 
303s and $6.00 for No. 10s. 


PEARS—Pears are now to be classed 
as a rather weak item in the canned fruit 
list as holdings are comparatively heavy 
with movement on the slow side. Fancy 
pears which formerly flirted with the 
$4.00 mark for No. 2%s, seem to move 
largely at $3.70, with choice at $3.25 
and standard at $2.90. 


SARDINES—tThe sardine canning sea- 
son which opened August ist, 1957 and 
ended on December 31, lacked much of 
being a satisfactory one, with a strike 
of fishermen contributing to the poor 
showing. The canned output for the sea- 
son amounted to but 477,585 cases on the 
basis of 1 lb. containers and 48 to the 
ease. All canning plants packed 13.5 
cases or more per ton of canning fish 
received. Most of the canned pack has 
already been disposed of with sales of 
1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce largely re- 
ported of late at $9.75 a case. Featured 
brands have moved at $5.60 for cases of 
two dozen cans, instead of the customary 
four dozen. 


WIRE-BOUND CRATES 


FOR LONG LIFE e@ USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


* One man 
operation 


* Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 


* Very Gentle 


* Portable 


Shuttleworth 


Complete Can Handling 


RETORT TO LABELER 


a > For complete information write 
or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35 
Mammoth 3.30 
Large 8.25 
Med.-Small 3.15 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...........:00 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
0. 8 oz 
No. 1 Pic —— 
No. 300 2.40 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MAKYLAND 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
“8.75+9.00 
oO. 303 
No. 10 
No. 10 5.75- 9 
Ex, Std., Wax, No. 
Std. 1. 30:1 25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fcy., 3 sv., No. 303......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
8.75-9.00 
ES “Sed, Cut, No. 303.......... 1.20-1.30 
10 7.15-8.00 
10 6.50-6.75 
Fey “Fr. Style, No. 3U3........ 1.70-1.75 
10 9.25 
Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
10 5 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 3U3.......... 1.50-1.60 
o. 10 7.75-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303..................1.1501.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Fey., NG) 1.50-1.55 
oO. -9.00-9.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., “Cut, 1.10-1.15 
| 6.00-6.25 
1.50-1.65 
No. -9.00-9.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.75 
NorTHWESst 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........1.35-1.40 
o. 10 8.05-8.10 
FLoniva 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 303 20 
No. 10 6.75 
TExas 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 808........cccccccossss 1.80 
No. 10 9.50 
Cut Gr., No. 303.......... 1.30 
10 7.00 
6.25 
Std., —_ Gr., No. 303. 1.15 
No. 25 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 13.75 
Small, 
.12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. 303 1,751.95 
| .10.25-10.75 
Ex. Std., BOB 3 
Mip-WEst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 —- 
1.85 
o. 10 
Med., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 — 
BEETS 


Fey., Sliced, No. 303........ --1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., 8 oz... .82%- .85 
-90-1.00 
10 4.50-5.00 
o. 10 4.00-4.50 
CARROTS 
ip Mo. BOB 1.20 
6.00 
Mids “ives, Fancy, Diced, 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
EAST 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.20-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., ‘No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepes, Fey., No. 308....... 1.50-1.70 
8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std. 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., S., Gold., Fey., 
1.20-1.25 
No, 10 8.25-8.50 
Oo. 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 8.75 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
bast ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.30 
2 sv., No. 10 12.75 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.80-1.90 
3 sv., 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. «-1.15-1.20 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
Pod Run, No. 1.00-1.10 
AST SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 45-1. 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
sv., No. 303 2.60 
14.25 
sv., No. 303 2.00 
sv., No. 10 12.25 
1.55 
sv., No. 10 8.75 


St 
8 oz. -80 
1.05-1.10 
6.75-7.00 
Mip-West SWEETs 
No. 10 9.25 
1 
Ungreded, No, 303 
No. 10 8 368. 50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308....ccccs0e 1,22 
4 sv., No. 
Ungraded, No. 303 Li 
No. 10 7 35.7150 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.1 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest. Fey., No. 2™.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
No. 5.50-5.60 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..............1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 5.15-5.25 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303....1.45-1.47% 
No. 2% 2.10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1,15-1.20 
No. 1.7 

No. 5.50-5.75 
Calif., Fes 1.10 
No, 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.50 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
‘TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES (Nominal) 
Ex, Std., No. 1.65 
7.75-8.00 
No. 2% — 
No. 
No. 2.10 


850-9, 00 


1.50-1, 55 
2.30-2.35 
Cali. Fey. S.P., No. 303....1. 16-1. 
No io” 9 ‘cio. 00 
Std., No, 303 
0. 2% 2:00 
No. 10 7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.35 
No. lu 7.00 
Texas, Std., No. 303..........00 1.40-1.45 
o. 10 — 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 02. 
No. 10 9.50 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. ....1.62%-1.65 
11.00-11.30 
East, Fey., 14 oz 
11, ‘00-11, 50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz, ........ . 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 12.00 
Mid West 


No.10 (per doz.) 
No. 10 (per doz.) 


TOMATO PUREE 


26% ..12.00-12.50 
300%..13.00-16.00 


Calil., Bey., 1.00, No. $08..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, t'cy., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 ie 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. 
No. 1.45 
8.50 
Choice, 1.20 
No. 10 8.00 
(Nominal) 
Choice, No. 2%4 
No. 10 
No. 10 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2 
No. 10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
1.85-1.95 
-50-12.00 
4.55 
. 10 16.15 
Choice, No. 2% 4.25 
jo. 2 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
2.17% 
o. 2% 3.35-3.50 
12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.20-3.30 
No. 10 11.60 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fia., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Ch. Citrus Salad. 
No. 303 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 308 2.20 


No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
o. 10 9.15 
Std., No. 303 1.70 
2.45-2.4714, 
No. 9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2% 3.20-8.45 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 214 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.35 
2.12% 
oO. 3.25 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 2.90 
No. 10° 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No, 24% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No, 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........000000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2.35 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 


30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 
Califor nia 
Northwest .. 

10 oz., Northwest (per doz. ) 

1.60-1.70 


JUICES 
APPLE 


Midwest, 1 at. gl. 
46 oz. tin 
Calif., 46 oz. 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 7 
2.45-2.50 


= PEFRUIT 


12 oz. 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.07% 
2.45 
TOMATO 
2.60-2.75 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 


Calif., Fey 
46 oz 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON— Per Case 48 CANS 
Alaska, 33.00-34.00 
4’s 21.00-22.00 
15.00-16.00 
23.00-24.00 
13.00-13.50 
Chan, 18.00-19.00 
1's 11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—Per CAseE 
Maine, Oil Keyless 
14 Oil Key 8.75 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 
rge 6.40-6.50 
Medium §.25-5.35 
Small 4.754.856 
Broken 4.00-4.10 
TUNA—Per CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 1s......11.75-12.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 1s......11.00-11.50 
Chunks .... 9.75 


Grated 7.50 
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Merchandiser Digest editor Bernard Zwirn discusses layout 
of forthcoming Digest with art director Jack Derman. 
Tabloid-sized Digest features numerous photographs, 
achieves newsy format with strong reader appeal. 


Fred Landi, buyer for Bohack’s supermarkets, scans Digest 
for marketing news. Digest often features special color 
inserts on products such as corn, apple sauce, kraut, peas. 


“ot? 
ware 


Editor and art director check issue of Digest. In addition to 
general coverage of canned foods merchandising possibili- 
ties (note headline: “Canned foods high in nutritive 
values”), four-page Digest spotlights marketing news of 
particular products, such as fruits, vegetables, meats. 


Promotion Pointers, a monthly Digest feature, tells grocery 
men of scheduled promotions in which they can participate, 
offers varied point-of-sale materials. 


CANRNED FOCUS 
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EDITORIALS 


NO FOLLOW -—Last year, for several months 
THROUGH prior to the Golden Anniversary 
National Convention, this column, 
with the help of many, was enabled to create consider- 
able industry interest in persuading Chicago hotels and 
restaurants to serve quality canned foods during Con- 
vention Week. Hotel and restaurant managers and 
chefs were contacted and their support solicited by mail 
by individual canners, NCA, N.F.B.A. and others and 
in person by various chicago food brokers. As a result 
many of the leading restaurants not only served can- 
ned foods, but announced it on their menus, and used 
table tents announceing this fact, supplied by NCA. 


It isn’t very easy to measure the effects of such a 
publicity drive, but it seems reasonable to believe that 
a good many chefs were impressed and learned that 
quality canned foods have a very definite place in the 
menu of a quality restaurant. Also, it’s reasonable to 
conclude that a good many Chicago consumers, especi- 
ally the “eating-out class” learned the same lesson. 


No such drive was conducted this year prior to the 
Atlantic City Meeting. Bill Sherman, Secretary of the 
New York State Canners & Freezers Association, in his 
letter of February 5, provides us with evidence that 
there should have been. 


He speaks of the fancy Chalfonte Hotel, serving 
the not so fancy short cut green beans, at the 
Machinery & Supplymen’s Banquet on Wednesday 
evening of the convention. “I am amazed that the hotel 
would have the nerve to serve short cut beans to a 
group of canners”. Then he goes on to point out that 
the plentiful supply of beans throughout the country at 
attractive prices “should certainly encourage any eat- 
ing establishment to serve the very best grade.” His 
point is of course well taken. 


One thing sure, this particular chef, and undoub- 
tedly thousands more, need “educatin’”. The moral, 


too, is that the industry cannot afford to let up fora 
minute in its drive to prove to the world, that canned 
foods are available in the highest of qualities, suitable | 
to a king’s taste. The very least we could do is to take 
full advantage of the hundreds of group gatherings of 
canners, held throughout the country during the year. 


FREEZE —All of which reminds us that 
OPPORTUNITY the Florida freeze presents 

another golden opportunity to 
talk about the availability and the quality of canned 
foods. Beans are, of course, the one commodity that 
can benefit most from this disaster, inasmuch as to- 
matoes don’t need help. But with the industry sitting 
on a record supply of peas and corn, as well as beans, 
and with contracting time on tap, and planting time 
just around the corner, canners should use every avail- 
able means to sell an extra can. 


From all reports coming into this office, the con- 
sumer call for canned and frozen foods has been es- 
pecially heavy during January, and thus far in Febrv- 
ary, because of the scarcity, poor quality, and high 
price of fresh vegetables, as a result of the freeze and 
generally cool and unfavorable weather. From all re- 
ports, also, consumers will have to buy a good many 
more canned vegetables, especially peas, corn, and 
beans, if some canners are to operate this coming sea- 
son. Our guess is that if individual canners and groups 
will step up their releases to food editors, pointing up 
this situation, and supplying attractive menus, the 
trend can be turned into a stampede. Here is a good 
opportunity, for instance, to sell both the consumer and 
the institutional market fancy whole and fancy: cut 
beans, and even the extra standard long cut. Here’s an 
opportunity to sell the superiority of a chilled canned 
tomato side dish as compared with the rubbery, taste 
less, high price fresh tomato salad. Such a program of 
publicity would far outlast the immediate effect of the 
freeze. 


February 17, |958 
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